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The same effects are now produced that follow inflammation of the peri¬ 
osteum ordinarily, viz., an osseous deposit is thrown out. This inflammation 
proceeds on until the death of the periosteum take3 place. Now the hone and 
its deposit being deprived of their support, take on the process of decay. 
Hence the formation of abscesses, exfoliation, etc., as shown so distinctly in 
this specimen. 

The death of the periosteum I infer from the fact that all writers agree 
upon the statement that no bony casing is thrown out to act as a substitute 
for the dead bone, which takes place in all other forms of necrosis; and that 
in this case, the part of the deposit where the disease had recently appeared 
seems but just stripped of its periosteum, viz., the coronoid process, condyle, 
and from that part near the symphysis j while the intervening portion is more 
or less disintegrated, showing that nutrition had ceased, and that the part 
was left to the process of decay. 

This disease is an exceedingly rare one in this country, and although it is 
much more common in England and on the Continent, yet but little attention 
has been paid to its thorough investigation. On this account I have endea¬ 
voured to describe this case as accurately as possible, that a better knowledge 
of its nature and pathology may be obtained. 


Art. XL —Case of Somnambulism. By Robert M. Stribling, M. D., 
of Virginia. 

A case of somnambulism (I so call it, in default of a better name) came 
under my notice about a year since, which presented some interesting and 
novel features j and with the hope that its publication may tend to throw light 
upon the physiology of the brain, but more particularly upon that condition 
of mental action known as mesmerism, I send it for insertion in the Ameri¬ 
can Journal. 

The subject of thb affection was a man 32 years of age. He had spent 
the greater part of his life as clerk in a mercantile house, and during the 
spring of 1856, came to Markham Station, to live with a relative of his, who 
had established a store there. Here it was that he came under my notice. 
For many years he had been very dissipated, and had been treated several 
rimes for delirium tremens he told me. 

During the course of the following fall, one of the young men who lived 
in the house with him, found that when suddenly awakened, he would com¬ 
mence to talk about his goods, imagining that he was making sales to a pur¬ 
chaser, and urging him to purchase some article. He found then, if he 
pretended to be a purchaser, Mr. A. would go on recommending his goods, 
would get out of bed, search for his yard stick, measure off any number of 
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yards called for, whether it was of silk, cloth, or calico, from a newspaper. 
That if he represented one of the young ladies who usually made purchases 
at the store, Mr. A. would treat him with all the deference he usually bestowed 
upon ladies, never for an instant seeming to doubt that he was dressed and wait¬ 
ing upon the lady iu the store, but would talk about, laugh at, and joke over his 
goods, as he was known to do while selling goods to ladies. When in this 
state, one after another the young men were brought up and introduced to 
him, sometimes as ladies, and sometimes as gentlemen; always after he would 
call them by the name by which they were introduced, and behave in all 
respects towards them as if they were the real personages represented. 
Sometimes one would represent a rowdy, and curse and swear; Mr. A. would 
immediately seize him and attempt to put him out; often the scuffle was very 
severe and long-continued, and during the scuffle some persons standing by 
would pinch and slap him, to which he seemed very sensitive, but was not at 
all aroused from the delusion by it. 

Whilst in that state he knew no one, not even his employer, who was often 
present; indeed, until introduced to any one, he would pass him as he would 
a pillow or post, not seeming to be aware that he was a human being, hut 
when once introduced, he never after forgot the imaginary person, but would 
recognize and talk to him whenever he met him. He would, when told to 
go to the books and make off a long account, put on his overcoat and spurs, 
though he was iu night-clothes and had on neither socks nor shoes, and start 
out of the room on a collecting expedition. When brought back and told 
the gentleman he sought was iu the room, he would, in his usual bland manner, 
present the account and request payment, urging him after his custom to do 
so. He was once captain of a militia company, and if at any time one of 
the company struck up a march, he would hasten to put on his drill-coat, 
Bash, and sword, though his legs and feet were bare, and commence to 
arrange those present in a line to go through a regular drill. In fine, tell 
him he was at a ball, he would immediately think he was there, and would act 
accordingly; so if you told him he was in Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York. 
He could not he made to lose sight of his own identity , but upon everything 
else, his mind seemed to act upon any suggestion, no matter by whom made. 

So long as he was acting under a delusion it was impossible to awaken him; 
numerous attempts were made by myself and others, but we could by no 
effort used succeed in the slightest degree, but if left alone for a few minutes 
he would return to his bed and close his eyes in sound sleep; then if aroused 
in a natural manner, he would awake perfectly rational, and without the 
slightest consciousness of what had just passed. Usually in the morning 
after he had been experimented upon, he would awake complaining a good 
deal of soreness and lassitude, but had not the slightest idea of its cause. At 
last his employer, at his urgent request, forbade any repetition of the experi¬ 
ment; all saw, too, that his health was growing more precarious, and abandoned 
it, for fear of doing him injury. 
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A short time after, his employer told me, while standing conversing with 
him on business, he suddenly commenced praising his goods and trying to 
sell to him, evidently falling into that state of somnambulism whilst awake, 
and mistaking him for a customer. It required a considerable effort, he said, 
to arouse him. 

During the time we were experimenting upon him, he was drinking a good 
deal, but I never saw him intoxicated, and he attended to his business with 
great regularity. Soon after, however, he commenced to drink more, and his 
stomach becoming irritable, an attack of delirium tremens supervened. Opium, 
morphia, brandy, and the nervous stimulants were nsed, but to no avail ; he 
sank daily, though the irritability of the stomach had been subdued, and he 
could retain whatever medicine was administered. He would lay in bed all 
day and night, imagining he was selling goods to some one, handing a dun to 
some one, or engaged in his usual avocations, but when spoken to he would 
answer any question rationally about his feelings or condition. He remained in 
this state for a week or ten days, gradually sinking during the whole time, 
until the night before Christmas, when I wa3 sent for in haste to see him, 
the messenger at the same time telling me that he was dying. I hastened to 
him and found all pulse had left the wrist, his extremities cold, and his face 
wearing the Hippocratic expression. The only signs of life were gasps at 
short intervals, but they more resembled spasm of the diaphragm than any 
combined effort of the muscles to effect respiration. He was pronounced 
dying, and all sat awaiting the result, when from the much prolonged intervals 
between his gasps, I supposed the next would certainly be his last, be suddenly 
sprang into the middle of the floor, and it required the combined exertions 
of three of us to replace him in bed; then, upon feeling his wrist, pulse was 
very perceptible in it and seemed to increase in force. Some brandy was given, 
which he swallowed with but little difficulty, and that seemed to revive him 
still more. Soon after, he sank into the same state again. Again, when 
expecting death, he sprang up as before. He continued in this state for about 
a week, when on the morning before new year’s he suddenly expired. 

No post-mortem was made, circumstances prevented, but so far as the 
symptoms went they gave no evidence of any serious organic lesion of any 
of the viscera. The prominent symptoms in the case were great prostration, 
accompanied with delirium, but the delirium was never violent, and he 
never became comatose; on the contrary, up to Christmas eve, there was no 
time when he would not answer rationally any question put to him. He 
seemed to die from complete exhaustion of the nervous force, which for the 
week preceding his death seemed to be flickering like a candle that had burnt 
out 

Such was the history of the case, as far as I thought it important to note 
it down. His somnambulistic exhibitions and illness were witnessed by 
numbers of gentlemen and several physicians besides myself, attracted some 
from interest in the patient, and some from curiosity. 
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Art. XII .—Exsection of the Entire Radius. By J. M. CARNOCHAN, Pro¬ 
fessor of Surgery in the New York Medical College, Surgeon-in-Chief to 

the State Hospital (New York), etc. (With a wood-cut.) 

The following case of the exsection of the entire radius is without prece¬ 
dent in the annals of surgery, and having already, in 1854, exsected, for the 
first time, the entire ulna, I am justified in claiming priority for my exsections 
of the long bones of the arm in their contiguities. 

Surgical compilations have heretofore given credit to Butts, of Virginia, 
for the operation of exsecting the entire radius, hut it appears that the opera¬ 
tion actually performed by that surgeon, was not on the radius, but on the 
ulna; of which only the lower two-third3 were removed. {Philadelphia 
Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, vol. x. p. 115, 1825.) 

As regards the ulna, a case of the “entire removal” of that hone, and “all 
but a portion of the end of the radius,” is attributed by Prof. Blackman 
(Mott and Blackman's Velpeau , vol. ii. p. 460, New York, 1856) to 
Dr. Compton, of New Orleans. On looking, however, at the report as 
transcribed, several valid and insurmountable objections present themselves 
to the reception of the case as one of exsection. The operation is said to 
have been performed by Dr. Compton, but is reported by a “ Medical Stu¬ 
dent,” in a very confused and contradictory style. As reported, the case was 
one of compound comminuted fracture of the radius and ulna, wherein, “the 
arm was in a sloughing state, and both radius and ulna were actually shat¬ 
tered to pieces, and protruding several inches out of the mass of muscles.” 
The bones are described as having been disarticulated at the elbow, and yet 
the arm is said to have remained at a right angle to the humerus, and still 
further, “that it could be flexed and extended.” (Id., p. 460.) The 
utility of an exsection consists in the preservation of function, by avoiding 
amputation, and it seems to be a physiological impossibility, that after the 
removal of the shattered fragments of both bones of the forearm—-with de¬ 
stroyed vitality—the function of the muscles of the forearm should be pre¬ 
served. Besides, although it might be conceded that in a case of chronic 
necrosis of long standing, new bone might be thrown out, to take the place 
of the original, yet such an occurrence cannot be admitted as possible in a 
case of traumatic necrosis, resulting immediately from a severy injury. 

Case .—Daniel Kane, aged twenty, a native of Ireland, a labourer, stru¬ 
mous aspect, tall stature, free from syphilitic taint, received an injury by a 
severe blow upon the upper part of the forearm. This was followed be severe 
inflammatory action of the whole of the forearm, as well as of the upper arm, 
nearly as high as the axilla. The pain was excessive, deep-seated—depriving 
the patient of sleep and appetite—and accompanied by high constitutional 
fever. Anodyne applications, such as medicated fomentations and cata¬ 
plasms, with suitable internal remedies, had been used under medical advice 



